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ARCHERY 


The bow and arrow, which was used for thousands of years 
as the chief weapon of warfare, was discarded as an instru¬ 
ment of destruction in the 17th century. Since then, archery 
has been practiced only as a sport. 

The first organized tournaments were held in this country in 
1828, under the sponsorship of a newly-founded club known 
as the "United Bowmen of Philadelphia”. The club received 
its archery supplies from England. It was disbanded in 1859. 
The National Archery Association was organized in 1878, 
and is the ruling body with over 50 clubs as members. 



England was the first greet European nation to adopt the bow and arrow as an 
implement of warfare. Her crushing defeats of France at Crecy and Poitiers in the 
Hundred Years War were due to the skill of Edward Ill's bowmen (above). 


The American Indians were the last of the western nations to fight their 
battles with the bow and arrow. Above, a 20th century Cherokee chief, 
Standing Deer, shows how his ancestors tried to defend their territories. 



Flight shooting is a separate branch of archery. There is no target, the object being to attain distance. In regular 
flight shooting, the bowman stands erect, holding the bow in one hand and the arrow in the other. In free flight shooting, 
the bowman can assume any but the normal position. He usually lies on his back with his feet strapped to the bow 
and draws the string with both hands. Above, Curtis Hill of Dayton, Ohio, sets a new national free shooting mark 
by sending an arrow 518 yards, or a little farther than the ordinary revolver bullet will carry. 



All school children in Japan are taught 
archery. Their bows are over seven feet 
long and are gripped by the bowman 
below the center. The archer always 
bares his left shoulder when shooting. 
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Age is no barrier in archery. C. P. Waste, 73, and Billy Savage tribes in Africa and South America still hunt with bow and arrow to provide themselves 

Archer, 3, each won a championship in their respective with food and clothing. Charles “Tex" Stone hunts with the bow and arrow for sport. He poses 

classes at a tournament in Griffith Park, Los Angeles. above with a 265 pound jaguar which he killed in Mexico and for which he collected a $250 reward. 


How To Shoot An Arrow 


Photos by Bill Karsten from European 



In archery the arrow is called a shaft. It has 
three feathers, one of a different color than the 
other two. The odd color feather is placed up 
and away from the bow. If it were allowed to 
pass over the bow the arrow would be useless 
after a few shots and would not hit its mark. 



American arrows are made of cedar, pine or 
yew wood. Men’s arrows average 28 inches in 
length and women’s 25 inches. However, the 
length is optional with the archer. A short-armed 
bowman will use a short arrow. Above, the 
archer places the arrow onto the string. 



After having placed the arrow on the string, the archer 
does not hold on to it to pull the bow. He puts his two 
fingers on the string with the arrow resting between them 
and then pulls the bow. A man’s six foot bow requires a 
pull of approximately 45 pounds to take the string back 
the length of the arrow. 



The use of three fingers makes the The Sioux Indians used to shoot with all five fingers. Four The Monguls use all five fingers and almost make a fist 

pull easier, but tends to pull the fingers pulled the string and the thumb was placed on around the string and arrow. The number of fingers used to 

string more on one side. the top of the arrow. pull the string is purely a matter of personal preference. 




Because pulling a heavy bow is hard on the fingers, leather 
tips are used to protect them. Leather guards are also worn 
around the left forearm which is continually whipped by the 
returning string. 



The point of ancre is the position the right hand takes under the right chin. It may be com¬ 
pared to the rear sight of a gun. When the right hand has been brought to that position, 
the aiming is then done by raising or lowering the left hand until a line from the height of the 
eyes converges with the tip of the arrow, making the correct angle with the target. 



To pull the bow, the left arm is extended fully. The 
string is then pulled by the right arm until the point of 
ancre is reached. The bow is never pushed out with 
the left arm. 


For hunting a bow with a 90-pound pull is used so that a heavier arrow may be employed. 
The arrow above, shot with a 90-pound bow, went through a one and a half inch board of hard 
wood. In tournaments men generally use a 40- pound bow and women a 32-pounder. During 
the Crusades the Turks used a 100-pounder with light arrows. 



Making The Bow And Arrow 


The best shafts are made of cedar. 



A notch is put on the end. This will fit the string when shooting. 
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A turkey feather is stripped, leaving a very thin skin on the bottom. 


The feather is glued to the arrow and held in place by pins until dry. 


The arrow is made thinner at the un-notched 
end. This allows for fitting on the steel tip, 
which in archery is called the pile. 


Expensive arrows are "footed”. A piece of heavier wood is wedged at the tipped end. This improves 
marksmanship. The bow being wider than the string, the arrow leaves the bow at an angle. If more weight 
is added to the front of the arrow, the added momentum will keep it in a straight course. 
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Fatty appears in a comedy with Mabel Normand in the 
days before troubles removed the smile from his face. 




Fatty, no longer the comedian, discusses defence tactics with 
his attorneys at City Prison in San Francisco. 


ROSCOE AKBUCKLE 

In 1921, the only rival to Fatty Arbuckle as the most popular funny man of the screen was 
the great Charlie Chaplin himself. And then Fatty went to a wild party at the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco and his career was smashed to pieces in one short night. Under the 
influence of too much drink, Fatty left the room with Virginia Rappe, a movie comedienne. 
An hour later the other guests were aroused by Virginia’s screams. When they got to her, 
she was moaning, “I’m hurt! I'm dying! Roscoe hurt me!" After her death it was found that 
she had died of peritonitis resulting from the puncture of an internal organ by an outside 
force. Fatty was charged with manslaughter. Two juries failed to agree. The third acquitted 
him in 10 minutes. Fatty returned to Hollywood to find himself banned from further appear¬ 
ances on the screen by the public and the motion picture industry. 



Fatty poses happily with relatives and the jury which acquitted him. 



In 1933, Fatty married Addie McPhail, an actress, and returned 
to Hollywood to begin work on a series of comedy productions. 


Fatty's combock try after twelve years away from the cameras was not a complete 
success. The public, accustomed to sophisticated humor, did not find him funny. 
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Fifteen years ago, a breath of scandal could ruin a movie star's 
career. Fatty Arbuckle was banned from the screen for 12 years. 
Mabel Normand and Mary Miles Minter were never able to 
return. But today, Paul Kelley and Mary Astor have retained 
their popularity in the face of scandal. Is it because the public 
is less moral, or because they sensibly distinguish between an 
actor’s private life and his work as an artist? 


WILLIAM DKSMONVI TAYLOR 

On the morning of February 2, 1922, William Desmond Taylor, actor and director, 
was found on the floor by his desk, a bullet wound under his left shoulder. The 
resulting scandal brought to an end the movie careers of two great stars. Mabel 
Normand (see preceding page) was the last person to see Taylor alive. She had 
visited his home to* show him a script and had left shortly before the fatal shot was 
heard. Mary Miles Minter, Mary Pickford's rival as the Sweetheart of America, 
was in love with Taylor. It was reported, but never proved, that a nightie marked 
M M M was found in Taylor’s bedroom. These flimsy circumstances were enough 
to cause Lynn, Mass., to ban Mabel's and Mary's pictures from their theaters. 
After that they were washed up in Hollywood. Taylor’s murderer was never 
caught. Mrs. Douglas McLean and Henry Peavey, the director's negro butler, 
spoke of a strange man seen outside the house at the time of the murder. It was 
also known that Taylor’s past had been shady, that he had been mixed up with a 
drug ring, and that he had been a desciple of a dope-love cult. The case has 
never been officially closed. 


IN HOLLYWOO 



Taylor appears on Broadway with Myrtle Gonzales in “Captain Alvarez". 




Mabel Normand was one of the leading comediennes of 
her day. She is shown above with Eugenie Besserer in a 
scene from “Molly O". 


Mrs. Margaret Fillmore, Mary's sister, recently sued her mother for $48,750 and a Laguna 
home which she claimed belonged to her. She hinted that the money was due her for protecting 
her mother in the Taylor investigation. Later she refused to say what she meant by “protecting”. 








WALLACE REID 

Wally Reid was the idol of millions of fans. 
In 1919, he was happily married and was 
building up a huge fortune doing the work 
he loved. And then he received a blow on the 
head. The caboose in which he was riding 
to a picture location jumped the track in the 
Big Tree country and the star was injured. 

Wally began drinking to excess. His fair 
weather friends turned his home into a road 
house. To hold up under the strain of party 
life and picture work, Wally began to take 
dope. He studied pharmacy so that he could 
administer his own drugs. 

When he found that the habit was getting 
the better of him, he tried to cure himself by 
taking trips into the mountains, training under 
a special trainer, and entering a sanitarium. 
But it was too late I One day he collapsed on 
the set where he was allowed to "use the 
hypodermic only in the presence of guards”. 
He died in 1923, a victim of the drug traffic. 




Wally at the peak of his career. 



Wally with his two children shortly before his death. 


Wallace Reid's funeral at the Congregational Church in Los Angeles. 
His ashes rest today in a bronze urn which he himself designed. 


After Wally’s death, Mrs. Reid carried on a fight against the drug traffic. 
She is shown with Thomas Ince, who produced her propaganda film. 



Eunice Pringle in the clothes 
claimed she wore when attacked. 


ALEXANDER PAXTAGES 

Alexander Pantages, a Greek immigrant, 
built up a forty-million-dollar chain of movie 
theaters. On October 9, 1929, Eunice Pringle 
accused him of violating her in his office 
when she came there to get a job as a danc¬ 
er. Pantages denied the charge and said that 
he had turned down the act several times 
before because it was too obscene. 

Eunice ran screaming from the theater own¬ 
er's office and fell fainting into the arms of 
two traffic cops. Pantages was brought to 
trial and sentenced to fifty years in prison. 

The Supreme court ordered another trial be¬ 
cause the defence had not been allowed to 
bring in testimony as to Eunice's character. 

At the second trial, in 1931, Pantages was 
acquitted. 

Eunice's suit for one million dollars was 
finally settled for $3,000. Pantages died in 
1933, leaving a very small estate. 



Pantages in the Los Angeles County jail while awaiting a deci¬ 
sion on his appeal after being convicted of criminal attack. 










Paul Kelly pays for his mistake in jail. 


PAUL KELLY 

In 1926, Paul Kelly, a promising newcomer to 
the screen, had the misfortune to fall hope¬ 
lessly in love with Dorothy Mackaye, the wife 
of his friend, Ray Raymond. Ray was jealous 
and ordered Paul to stay away from his 
house. But on April 18, 1927, Paul went to the 
Raymond home. There he found Ray who had 
been drinking for days and had just returned 
from a trip in which he had been on the road 
for 50 hours. 

An argument started and it eventually came 
to blows. The Raymond’s negro maid testified 
that Paul knocked Ray down five times during 
the battle. When Paul had left, Ray dragged 
himself off to bed. He was unconscious the 
next day and died that afternoon upon being 
removed to the hospital. Paul was tried for 
manslaughter and sentenced to from one to 
ten years in prison. 



Rav Raymond, the victim. 



Dorothy Mackaye was given one to 
three years as an accessory, be¬ 
cause she had tried to conceal the 
manslaughter. She served three 
months of her sentence. Paul was 
released from San Quentin after 
serving two years and a month. 
Having paid for his mistake, he re¬ 
turned to Hollywood where he mar¬ 
ried Dorothy and staged a remark¬ 
able comeback which has enabled 
him to pay back the money loaned 
to him before the trial by his friends 
in the movie colony. Chief among 
these was Thomas Meighan, who 
was said to have contributed $10,000 
to Paul’s defence. 



Ihomas Meighan. who stuck by his 


Paul and his wife, for whom he delivered the fatal blows. 



Ross and Aleta in happier days. 


ROSS ALEXANDER 

Ross Alexander Smith was born in 
Brooklyn in 1908. He could recite 
long passages from Shakespeare 
when he v/as only a kid, and was 
still a youngster when he went on 
the stage. On Broadway he met 
Aleta Freil, a Smith College gradu¬ 
ate and a successful actress. They 
were married in 1934 and went to 
Hollywood. 

There they ran into the old problem 
of the conflict between the careers 
of husband and wife. Ross was an 
instant success in the movies. Aleta 
was not. She grew despondent and 
wanted to return to Broadway where 
she felt a career awaited her. Ross 
tired of her complaining, and in a 
moment of annoyance blurted out, 
"Alright, go back!” That evening, 
Aleta wandered onto the lawn and 
shot herself with a .22 rifle! 



The Alexanders 



Nine months after Aleta’s 
suicide, Ross married Ann 
Nagel, an actress. His star 
had continued to shine 
brightly in Hollywood, but 
he had never recovered 
from the shock of Aleta's 
death. On January 3, 1937, 
he told the cook he was 
going out to shoot a duck. 
He was found later in the 
hayloft with a revolver by 
his side. He had shot him¬ 
self in the head! 
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Imogene Wilson as a Follies beauty. 


>1 AIKY XOLW 

Imogene Robertson was known in the Follies as 
Imogene Wilson. She was headed for Hollywood and 
stardom when she was beaten up by Frank Tinney, a 
Broadway comedian. It was then rumored that she had 
been living with Tinney who was a married man. She 
went abroad to wait until the scandal had died down. 
She returned as Mary Nolan. But a new name could 
not wipe out her past. Hollywood had not forgotten. 
But Mary still hopes the public will forgive and forget. 



Mary before her troubles sent her to a sanitarium. 



Frank Tinney, the not-so-funnv comedian. 






With her divorced mate, Pat de Cicco. Thelma lying dead at the wheel of her car in the garage. 

THELMA TODD 

Thelma Todd was a sixth grade teacner when she won a Massachusetts State beauty contest. 
Her beauty earned her a movie contract and her sense of humor made her a star comedienne. 
On the night of December 14, 1935, she went to a party at the Trocodero, Hollywood’s smart 
night club. She was in the best of spirits. Two days later she was found slumped over the wheel 
of her car, dead of carbon monoxide poison. Whether she was murdered or committed suicide 
remains a mystery. It is certain her death was not accidental. Thelma had received extortion notes. 
The night before her death she had told her chauffeur she was afraid. The afternoon she died 
she had telephoned a friend that she would bring to a party a guest who would surprise every¬ 
one. But these clues proved of no help to the police and it is probable that the truth about 
Thelma's death will never be known. 
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Grief-stricken Roland West, Thelma's manager. 


An extortion note Thelma received before her death. 


Thelma lies in state in a flower-decked couch casket. 
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JEAN HARLOW 



Paul’s casket covered with a blanket of gardenies and sur¬ 
rounded by the floral tributes of his many friends. 


Paul and Jean were radiantly happy when they cut their 
wedding cake for Jhe Irving Thalbergs and Jean’s parents. 


PAUL BERN 

Paul Bern was considered the lucki¬ 
est man in Hollywood on that day 
in June when he married Jean Har¬ 
low. On Labor Day, three months 
later, he committed suicide, leaving 
the following note. 

“Unfortunately, this is the only way 
I can make good the frightful wrong 
I have done you—to wipe out my 
abject humiliation. You understand 
that last night was only a comedy. 

Paul" 

Those who knew Paul Bern as a 
quiet, much-loved Hollywood execu¬ 
tive could not imagine what wrong 
he had done the lovely Jean. But 
those who knew him more intimately 
believed that he felt guilty because 
he had been unable to perform the 
duties of marriage. 





MARY ASTOH 

When Mary Astor (Lucille de Vas- 
concedes Langhanke) sought to win 
the custody of her child from her 
divorced husband, she was shocked 
to find that her private diary was in¬ 
troduced at the'trial. In it she had 
recorded her passionate love ex¬ 
periences with three men. But Mary 
won her case and continued in the 
movies, scoring a tremendous per¬ 
sonal triumph in “Dodsworth” 


Marilyn Thorpe with her parents who went to court 
over her custody. 


This picture of Dr. Thorpe with a 
woman, purported to be Norma 
Taylor, was introduced at the trial 
by Mary's lawyers. 


George Kaufman, who was praised as a 
great lover in Mary's diary. 










GAME COCKS ARE BORN TO FIGHT 


Cock-fighting in the United States is illegal. And yet there are 
more cock fights annually in this country than there are boxing 
and wrestling matches! 

Game cocks are instinctive fighters. They did not have to be 
taught to tear each other into ribbons. Centuries ago, man 
watched the jealous roosters battle. At first he was only an 
interested spectator. Later he turned matchmaker, and cock- 
fig"hting became a sport instead of a barnyard squabble. 

The cock fights pictured here took place at the Oak Creek 
Club in Jerome, Arizona. The pictures were snapped with a 
Leica under extremely difficult conditions. The promoters had 
issued strict orders that no photographs were to be taken. 




Cock fights take place every Sunday afternoon at the Oak Creek Club. Between 
bouts the spectators pass the time at gambling tables in front of the clubhouse. They 
have their choice of craps, blackjack, chuckaluck and roulette. 


Photos by James Slaven 


Above, the cocks manoeuveur for an at¬ 
tacking position. Although game cocks are 
natural fighters, they require special train¬ 
ing to fit them for a finish battle in the pits. 


The training period lasts for one or. two months. 
The cocks are given plenty of exercise and are 
fed cooked corn meal, chopped hard boiled 
eggs, and (twice a week) chopped raw beef. 


Only in comparatively recent times have fight tans become dissatisfied 
with the amount of damage a cock could inflict on his opponent with 
his spines (natural spurs). Now, to make death quicker and more 
certain, each cock is equipped with a sharp steel gaff. 






The thirteenth fight was called off after a dispute over the eligibility of 
one of the Arizona promoter’s birds. It had been agreed that all the 
entrants should be American cocks, and the Oak Valley ranchers claimed 
that the other side was trying to run in a Mexican game cock. All in all, 
it must have been a clean, healthy day’s sport—if you like that sort of 
sport. 


The owners of the birds agree before the match 
whether or not it will be a fight to the death. On 
this particular afternoon, nine cocks were killed 
by their opponents and four were ordered killed 
by their handlers after they had been too badly 
cut up to be able to carry on. 


Thirteen bouts were scheduled between the 
cocks of a group of ranchers from Oak Creek 
Valley and a promoter from Phoenix, Arizona. 
There was a side bet of $1,500. To the left, 
handlers are urging on their birds. 
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THE LIFE OF 
JACK DEMPSEY 


Forty-two years ago, William Harrison 
Dempsey was born in Manassa, Colo¬ 
rado. At the age of 23, four years after 
he entered the professional ranks, he 
tore into Jess Willard, the Poftawota- 
mie Giant, and won the heavyweight 
championship of the world. In the next 
eight years he earned $3,864,500 in the 
ring. Jack was unquestionably the 
greatest champion of all time. As a 
fighter he had everything! As a man, 
there was never anyone who so richly 
deserved his great popularity. From 
tramp to millionaire, from mine mucker 
to respected businessman is the story of 
Jack’s life. He remains today, and will 
always be—the Idol of Fistiana. 



Jack fought his first professional bout 
against an opponent called the Fighting 
Blacksmith, jack scored a knockout in 
the third and collected $2.50. 



Jack spent his youth as farmhand, 
mucker in mines, lumberjack, bouncer in 
saloons and hobo. Though frail as a 
youth, hard labor soon gave him the 
powerful physique which enabled him 
to become champion. 


Jack owes more to Jack Kearns than to any living 
man. "Doc" was the eighth of Jack’s twelve mana¬ 
gers. He invented the modern ballyhoo which 
brought about the million-dollar gate. It is said that 
the two Jacks split because Estelle Taylor did not 
like Kearns. 


The hardest blow Jack ever took was the charge brought 
against him by Legionites that he had avoided the draft. 
The picture above was used to point out that while he 
was supposed to be working in a shipyard to support 
his family he wore patent leather shoes! At a trial in 1920, 
Jack was exonerated. 




In the Willard-Dempsey title bout at Toledo in 1919, Jess was down one The first round ended with Willard sitting on the canvas, blood streaming from his 
minute and fifty-eight seconds after the starting gong. wide open mouth. But he was back in the ring to be slaughtered again in the second. 
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In the third round Jess was blind, bloody and tottering. The crowd begged referee Ollie 
Pecord to stop the fight. Jess lasted the round and staggered to his corner. His seconds 
worked furiously over him but the champion was through. He called Pecord over to tell him 
he could not continue. His second threw in the towel, and Jack became the new champ) 


Jack went back to mining to train for his international bout with Georges Carpentier. 


Jack was in the pink of condition before he met the Frenchman. 
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In 1921, Tex Rickard staged the Battle of the Century when he pro¬ 
moted the bout between Jack and Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty Acres 
in Jersey City. The fight was witnessed by 91,000 who paid $1,626,580. 



The crowd, still prejudiced against Jack because of the unfair charge of draft- 
dodging, favored Gorgeous Georges. Only in the second round did the French¬ 
man have the upper hand. In the fourth he was down (above) for the count of nine. 




And the millionaire champion sports a monocle! 


As Carpentier rose from his knees, Jack leaped across the ring and let loose a vicious left. The blow 
struck home. As the Frenchman sagged. Jack landed a right and the fight was over. 


Tex Rickard's certified check for the half-million dollar stake. 











One of the most famous pictures in ring history was taken 
during the Dempsey-Firpo fight in 1923 when Luis Firpo, 
the Wild Bull of the Pampas, knocked Jack clear through 
the ropes in the first round. Jack was helped back into 
the ring by friendly reporters and stood tottering against 
the ropes. Had Firpo been able to think quickly enough, 
he would have landed one on Jack’s unguarded jaw. But 
Luis was not very bright, and missed his opportunity. Jack 
came back to knock him out in the second round. 




Throughout Jack's career he was hounded by Harry Wills in the same way that 
Jack Johnson kept after Tommy Burns for a match. Contracts were signed in 1922. 


Tommy Gibbons was the only contender to last the distance with 
Jack. He is shown landing a terrific left to Jack’s body in one of 
the three rounds he was credited with winning. 


Tickets were issued, but Rickard and Kearns had their fingers 
crossed. Harry later eliminated himself by losing to Sharkey. 




























In the historic 7th round. Jack lands a right to Tunney’s jaw . . . 



Jack’s return match with Gene 
will always be remembered as 
the long-count fight. Fans will 
never tire of arguing the pros 
and cons of whether Jack could 
have been the first heavyweight 
to regain his title had he rushed 
to the neutral corner and saved 
himself the penalty that cost 
him the fight. 

Jack defended his title only 
seven times in eight years and 
it was a rusty champion who 
went into the ring against Gene 
Tunney at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Stadium in 1926. The Giant 
Killer lost his crown in a ten- 
round decision. 


Tunney sags against the ropes and starts slipping towards the floor . . . 



Gene hits the canvas . . . 


Jack hovers over the prostrate Marine . . . 


Referee Barry urges Jack to the neutral corner . . 



Five seconds have elapsed before Jack can be persuaded to go to the neu¬ 
tral corner. Tunney is on the floor exactly thirteen seconds, which, with the 
one second count as he rises (above), makes a total count of fourteen. 
Before the bout, the principals, through their managers and seconds, had 


agreed to the Illinois Commission's ruling that a man was not counted as 
down until his opponent had gone to the neutral corner. Gene claimed he 
was not dazed after the count of four and could have risen before the nine 
count but tpok his time when he saw what happened. 








Jack was never much of an actor and admitted it. He appeared Since losing the championship. Jack's popularity has never Jack shakes hands with Jim Far- 
on both stage and screen. Above is a scene from Episode 5 of waned. He probably has more friends than any other sport ley. Roosevelt welcomed his sup- 
the “Dare Devil Jack" serial, produced in 1920. figure. Above, the Circus Saints and Sinners Club initiate him. port as a popular idol. 


Jack's Family 



Jack’s father, Hiram (above), comes from hardy. Irish stock, his ancestors hailing from County 
Kildare, Ireland. His great-great-grandfather was Abraham Levy, a Jewish pack peddler and 
Virginia pioneer. 




Jack’s mother was Celia Smoot, a second cousin of the sena¬ 
tor from Utah. Her father’s family were Scotch and Irish and 
her mother was half Cherokee Indian. She was a Mormon. 
Above, she welcomes in the New Year at Jack’s restaurant. 


Jack's sister, Mrs. Effie 
Ridel, visits him at the 
studio in Hollywood. 


Jack’s brother, Bernard, 
was his second fight man¬ 
ager. 
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Maxine Gates was Jack's first wife. Before the hearing on the draft evasion charge 
against the Manassa Mauler, she announced to reporters that she would show that Jack 
did not have to stay home to support her. At the trial, however, she changed her story. 


Estelle Taylor, the movie star, was Jack's second wife. 
She introduced him into the theatrical set, gave him 
polish and persuaded him to become his own rhanager. 




Jack s present wife was Hannah Williams, the musical comedy star. Hannah has 
been the perfect wife for Jack. She has not tried to make him live his life the 
way she thinks he should, but has taught him to enjoy the millions he has earned 
through boxing, acting, refereeing and business. 





THE READER’S 
CAMERA CLICKS 



Sirs: 

Enclosed is a picture of Buddy Baer taking a rubdown at the Y. M. C. A. Health 
Dept., Des Moines, Iowa. He takes his workouts and rubdowns regular and keeps 
in very good shape. He’s the coming champ. 

VAN B. THOMPSON 

Des Moines, Iowa 



Sirs: 

Enclosed is a picture of Tommy Gibbons, with his son, travelling to Montana 
for his fight with Jack Dempsey on the 4th of July, 1923. 

LEO D. HARRIS 

Killdeer, North Dakota 


airs: 

This is a real hot weather picture because it was made on a very hot day when the New York Yankees were playing the 
Red Sox at Fenway Park, Boston. Left to right: Jimmy Eoxx, Joe DiMaggio, Lou Gehrig and Bill Dickey posed together in the 
dugout. 

When I got back to the darkroom, I developed my plates, put them on the rack to dry and went out to get crackers and 
milk for supper, because of the heat. When I returned, the emulsion had run as shown. The result was unusual because it 
picked out the home run king, Joe DiMaggio, and made him look like Bill Tilden, the tennis king. 

LESLIE R. JONES 


Boston, Mass. 







RACING RHYTHM 




This shot of a horse bal¬ 
ancing on one hoof comes 
from Australia, which seems 
to produce more than its 
share of freak horse pic¬ 
tures (see July “PIC”). 


A cameraman looking for pictures with rhythmic movement 
always takes up his position near the barrier at the start. Note 
that the second horse from the left is touching the ground only 
with the tips of his hind hooves. 


Spectators at the race track, concerned only 
with the speed of their favorite horses, do not 
notice the grace and variety of a thorough¬ 
bred's movements. 

“PIC’s" cameraman, who looks at horses with 
the eye of a photographer, has collected this 
series of pictures to illustrate rhythm on the 
race track. 





The dynamic motion of horse, 
handier and jockey pictured at the 
barrier, produce a perfect illustra¬ 
tion of pent-up rhythmic energy. 


The photographer has snapped a 
headron view of a racing horse to 
show the power of his movements 
as he thunders down the stretch. 


A quick turn of a temperamental thoroughbred has thrown his handler off balance and 
sent him sprawling on the track. 


Below, the camera has recorded the graceful move¬ 
ments of five horses in various stages of a stride. 











WHAT ARE THEY DOING NOW? 

This department was formerly called “What's Ever Become 
Of?”. “PIC" abandoned the title upon learning that it had been 
used for several years by a syndicated cartoonist. 

THE I»27 ALL-AMERICA TEAM 



IIKN.W HOSTEHHAAW. 

end 

JOHN II. SMITH, tal kie 
CLIPPER SMITH, guard 
HID CHARLES WORTH. 

PPUlPP 

III SS CHASE, guard 
LEO HASKOWSKI, tackle 
TOM WASH, end 
MOIU.EY Hit CRY, 

quarter 

CHRIS CYCLE, half 
GILBERT W ELCH, half 
HERB ,IOESTIWC, full 


BENNY OO ST K UK A AS 

Benny came to the University 
of Michigan from Muskegan, 
Mich. He was twenty-one at 
the time of his selection as end 
on the 1927 All America. He 
weighed 190 pounds and was 
six feet tall. 

Since graduation in 1928, 
Benny has been assistant 
coach at his alma mater. In the 
past ten years he has gained 
only ten pounds. He is married 
but has no children. 




JOHN II. SMITH 

John lived in Salt Lake City at 
the time he was chosen as 
tackle on the team. He was 
then a junior at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was 22 
years old, weighed 185 and 
was 6 ft. 1 in. tall. ,, 

Since leaving college, John has 
been Assistant to the General 
Manager, in charge of produc¬ 
tion control, of the Schlage 
Lock Co., San Francisco, sales¬ 
man in the Denver Division of 
Lever Brothers, and Athletic 
Manager and instructor in Eco¬ 
nomics at Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity, Provo, Utah. This year 
he is instructor in Corporation 
Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

John is married and has three 
children, including twin daugh¬ 
ters. 
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CLIPPER SMITH 

John "P. (Clipper) Smith went to 
Notre Dame from Hartford, Conn. 
When appointed to .the team, he 
was 21 years old, weighed 165 
pounds and was 5 ft. 9 in. tall. 

Clipper took an LLB law degree 
from Notre Dame in 1928. He then 
became head coach at North Caro¬ 
lina State University. He is now Ath¬ 
letic Director and Head Football 
Coach at Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh. Last year the Dukes won 
the Orange Bowl championship. 

Clipper was married in 1933, but 
has no children. 


DUD CHARLESWORTH 

Dud was living at Bennington, Vt., 
when he entered Yale University. 
He was a junior when selected as 
guard on the All-America team. He 
was 24 years old, weighed 175 
pounds and was 6 ft. tall. 

After graduation. Dud went to work 
with the Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York. Several years later, 
he and his associates organized 
John F. Foster, Inc., a painting and 
decorating firm. Dud is still engaged 
in that work. 

Dud has gained five pounds since 
graduation. He is unmarried. 


CHRIS CAGLE 

Chris was All-America in 1927, 1928 
and 1929. He was a resident of 
Merryville, La., when he entered 
West Point. When selected in 1927, 
he was 21 years old, weighed 168 
pounds and was 5 ft. IOV 2 in. tall. 

Chris played pro football with the 
New York Giants and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Later he was coach at 
Mississippi State University. Three 
years ago, he was a sports writer 
for the New York Evening Journal. 
He is now special agent for the 
America Fore Group of Insurance 
Companies. 

Chris has gained seven pounds 
since he first made the team. He is 
married. His son is 22 months old. 
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Russell Crane was captain of the University of 
Illinois team. When selected as All-America guard, 
he was 21 and weighed 175 pounds. He is now 
assistant coach at the University of Richmond. 


Morley Drury was chosen as quarterback from the 
University of Southern California. He was 23, weighed 
185 pounds and was 6 ft. He is now doing radio work 
in Los Angeles for Lord and Thomas, advertising firm. 


Leo Raskowski was chosen as tackle on the All-America 
team from Ohio State University. He was 21, weighed 
212 pounds and was 6 ft. 2 in, tall. He now works in 
Washington for the Government. 




Gilbert L. Welch lived in Parkers- 
berg. West Virginia, at the time he 
entered the University of Pittsburgh. 
When selected as halfback he was 
22, weighed 175 pounds and was 
5 ft. 11 in. tall. 

Gil has gained five pounds since 
graduation. He is now a securities 
and real estate broker. He has been 
married since 1933 and hqs two lit¬ 
tle girls. 


Herbert Joesting came to the University of Minnesota from Owa- 
tonna, Minn. He was selected in both 1926 and 1927, In 1927 he 
was 22, weighed 190 pounds and was 6 ft. 1 in. tall. He now works 
with the Minnesota State Motor Vehicle Department. He was 
married in 1927, but has no children. 







THE im ALL-AMERICA 
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Gaynell Tinsley was chosen end on the 
1936 All-America from Louisiana State 
University. As we go to press, he plans 
to play pro football with the Cardinals 
of the National League. 


Larry Kelley, Yale’s captain and All- 
America end last year, played with the 
College All-Stars this fall and is now 
coach and instructor at the Peddie 
School in Hightstown, N. J. 


Ed Widseth of Minnesota was chosen 
a member of the mythical eleven be¬ 
cause of his consistent play at tackle. 
He continued his football career this 
fall with the All-Stars. 


Averell Daniell, Pittsburgh tackle, will 
be difficult to replace on the Panther 
squad. He decided to capitalize on hi* 
ability and is now playing pro ball with 
the Green Bay Packers. 



Steve Reid, Northwestern guard, played his 
last football game with the All-Stars. He had 
a summer job in the Cook County morgue 
and is now a student at the Northwestern 
Medical School. 


Max Starcevich played guard at Wash¬ 
ington State and with the All-Stars. He did 
not turn pro and has deserted the football 
field completely. Max is teaching in Seattle 
High Schools. 


Alexander Wojciechowicz (pronounced Woe-gee-hoe-its), Ford- 
ham guard, was a natural All-America choice in 1936 and although 
he makes a hobby of weaving rag rugs, the boys in the know say 
he should repeat this year, his last season with the Rams. 



Raymond Buivid, halfback from Mar- Clinton Frank, star halfback from Yale, 
quette, played with the All-Stars but at is another candidate for a second year 
this writing has not decided whether of All-America honors. He returned to 
to take a berth with a pro football team New Haven this Fall as a senior and 
or to go into business. Captain of the Eli outfit. 



Sammy Baugh, Texas Christian Uni- Sam Francis, Nebraska triple threar 

versity's slingin’ quarter, has a contract fullback, gained much of his fame 

to return to his alma mater as frosh through his kicking. He lost no time in 

coach, as this is written. However, he turning pro and this season Sam is 

may succumb to pro offers. with the Chicago Bears. 
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THE PULSE OF BROADWAY 

Most visitors to New York are surprised to find that the Broadway of which they have 
heard so much is not like what they had expected. Some are pleasantly surprised, others are 
disappointed. 

Every out-of-towner has seen pictures of Broadway—of its buildings, its theaters and its 
lights. “PIC” now takes you for a stroll along the Great White Way to show you its people, 
its rackets and its amusements. In so doing, we believe we convey a true impression of the 
throbbing thoroughfare with its beauty and squalor, comedy and tragedy, deep emotion 
and tinsel. 



Two of the most famous streets in the world are 
Broadway and 42nd St. The point where they 
cross marks the beginning of Times Square 
(above) whose many bright lights have made it 
internationally known as the Great White Way. 



Most out-of-towners Have heard that almost all 
trolleys have disappeared from New York. And 
so, one of the first surprises to the visitor on 
Broadway is the ancient switchman who switches 
the 42nd St. crosstown cars into Times Square. 



The visitor stops at the information booth on the Square 
to get directions from one of New York’s "finest". The 
great majority of the city's cops are Irish. They are 
good natured and polite—until you break a law or 
make a nuisance of yourself. 



The most spectacular sign on Broadway is the 
electrical masterpiece of the Wrigley Chewing 
Gum Company. It depicts a school of tropical 
fish swimming in clear blue waters. 



Just off Broadway on 43rd Street is Shubert Alley, one 
of the most amazing thoroughfares in New York. Its 
real estate value runs into millions and it is used only 
as a parking space for Mr. Shubert's car. 



The last thing one would expect to find on 
Broadway is a monument to a priest. The statue 
of Father Duffey, war chaplain, was placed there 
because he was also priest to many actors. 
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Under the statue a Negress spends the entire day warning 
people to prepare'-“fo de cornin’ of de Lawd". Most listeners 
believe she is crazy, no ane takes her seriously and yet she 
always has an audience. That’s Broadway. 


Wherever there is a vacant store on Broadway, 
there you will find a modern medicine man hold¬ 
ing a crowd entranced. This Doc was talking 
learnedly about the cause and cure of cancer. 



Broadway is infested with hawkers, who have to 
keep a weather eye out for their natural enemy, 
the cop. This one engraves the Lord's prayer, or 
the Ten Commandments, on a penny. 



A steady stream of sandwich men parade the 
street. Having your fortune read from tea leaves 
is New York’s latest fad. 



At the side entrance of a theatre, a derelict has found someone who is 
prepared to pass an hour or two at cards. As always on Broadway, an 
audience collects to enjoy a little free entertainment. 



The horses are gone but the street 
cleaners work as hard as when 
carriages thronged Broadway 



The colored shine boy has set up his outfit in 
front of a Child's restaurant. He has brought 
along a cane chair from Harlem for the comfort 
of his customers. 


The Black Maria is a familiar sight on Broadway. It makes hourly trips to 
the Square to pick up drunks, unlicensed peddlers and beggars or dis¬ 
turbers of the peace. This time the wagon has brought police to super¬ 
vise strikers picketing the Automat across the street. 



The street photographer is a Broad¬ 
way menace. He snaps your picture 
and gives you the address to which 
you may send cash for the photo. 
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As in every other city and town today. New York’s 
has its share of labor troubles. 


At the Paramount Theatre, where stars appear in person, 
autograph hounds cluster around the door. 


When you stop to take your own 
photo, be sure your tie is straight. 





The late Joe Leblang had a bright idea. He bought blocks 
of seats for a small sum from shows that were not playing 
to capacity audiences and sold the tickets at half price. 
Above is a scene at his office today with the marked down 
prices listed on the board behind the counter. 


Forty-fifth Street, west of Broadway, is called the “Street of 
Hits” because so many successful plays have been housed 
in its theaters. To the left is the Booth Theater where “You 
Can’t Take It With You” is now playing. To the right is the 
Music Box, the home of many hit musicals. 


After a stroll up and down 
Broadway, a visitor will re¬ 
turn to the Times Building 
where one can buy news¬ 
papers from every U. S. city. 
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A visitor who stood at any one spot on Broadway for an hour would 
see almost every type of person in the world pass by. Our cameraman 
snapped the ladies below within a period of half an hour. We have 
tried to imagine what sort of people they are. What’s your guess? 



THE PRESS AGENT, hurrying back to 
her office with the latest editions of the 
newspapers in the hope they mention 
the star or show she is publicizing. 


THE SHOW GIRL, has been out buying 
a new hat during the intermission in 
the rehearsal for the musical show in 
which she is about to appear. 


THE STENOGRAPHER, returning from her 
lunch hour. She affects dark glasses be¬ 
cause her favorite movie star wears them 
so that she won’t be recognized. 


THE ARTIST, has come up from 
Greenwich Village to deliver to a 
Broadway producer her costume 
sketches for his next production. 



THE ATHLETE, has walked down 
from the Park Central Hotel where 
she swam ten lengths of the pool to 
keep in condition. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, has come to see an 
afternoon movie to pass the time until 
her husband comes home from work 
at the machine shop. 


THE NEWLYWED, still thinks her husband 
is the most wonderful man in the world, 
and she doesn’t care who knows it. She is 
not yet ashamed to hold hands in public. 


THE EXECUTIVE, is on her way back to 
the office where she is first assistant 
to the General Manager in charge of 
production and sales. 







TIM SULLIVAN 

The Luckiest Kid 
In The World 


Tim has a regular Yankee uniform. He is paid $15 a 
week and gets his cut of the World’s Series dough. 
Some wise guy has written “O'Sullivanski" on Tim's 
locker, but it doesn’t seem to bother him much. 


Strange as it may seem, Timothy Vincent Sullivan is Irish. At 12, he 
was swinging a bat like a veteran (above), five years later he got 
a iob that any youngster would give his eye teeth to have—bat 
boy for the Yankees I 


When the Yanks are in town, Tim 
arrives at the stadium at noon. He is 
now 18 years old, weighs 130 pounds 
and is 5' 9" tall. 






No one will be surprised to hear that, of all the Yanks, Lou Gehrig is Tim's hero. 

To the right, Tim leaves for the diamond. It is his job to take out the catcher’s 
outfit. A helper carries the bats and other equipment to the dugout. 


Tim drops into Manager McCarthy’s office in the clubhouse to talk over 
the afternoon's game. In the winter, Tim plays basketball with the Police 
Athletic League. 


One of Tim’s duties is to help “Doc" Painter, the club trainer, keep the medicine 
chest in order. At one time Tim thought he might become a doctor himself—or 
maybe a lawyer—but that was before he got the job of bat boy. Now he has only 
one ambition—to become a big league player! 

















To the left, Tim holds in his hands the murderous weapons that have made many a pitcher 
feel sick. Right to left, as in the Yankee lineup, are the bats of Frank Crosetti, Red Rolfe, Joe 
DiMaggio, Lou Gehrig, Bill Dickey, Jake Powell, George Selkirk and Don Heffner. 


Tim inserts the can that holds the balls to be used dur¬ 
ing the game. It’s up to him to see that it is always well 
filled. Red Ruffing warms up in the background. 


Tim arrives on the field with Bill Dickey's equipment. 








Tim is always the fir.st.to shake hands with a home run slugger. 
He is shown above greeting Joe DiMaggio as he completes the 
circuit, while Lou Gehrig waits his turn at bat. 


While the visiting team takes over the diamond for infield practice, the Yanks loosen up in front 
of the dugout. Tim joins Don Heffner (left) and Joe DiMaggio in the warmup. 


To the right, Tim takes a shower after a “hard 
day's work”. He has spent the afternoon with 
the Yankees—and has been paid for it! 










NOW — 

MORE PAGES TO GO! 
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The “PIC” ALBUM of 
NOTORIOUS AMUR I 


NUMBER I: the unsolved murder of VIVIAN GORDON 



Vivian Gordon was born in Michigan City, Indiana, in 1891. As a 
young girl she attended a convent in Canada. Even then she was 
wild and unruly and gave every indicalion that she would come 
to a bad end. She is seen above in an early dancing school pose. 



A fatal restlessness in Vivian made her discontented with a conven¬ 
tional life as a wife and mother. Some uncontrolable impulse drove 
her to the big city where she found that a life of gaiety and ex¬ 
travagance soon led to a moral and physical degradation from 
which there was no escape. 



Before Vivian had begun her 
career of vice she had married 
a Mr. Bischoff in 1915. They 
had a daughter, Benita. (left) 


When this picture was taken 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bischoff and 
their daughter, none of them 
suspected that someday Vivi¬ 
an would drag their name 
through the filth of a public 
scandal and make it a byword 
of all that is low and disgust¬ 
ing in the life of the under¬ 
world and the back streets of 
big cities. 




A gaudy French manikin and a tiny baby doll always rested on Vivian's bed. The 
manikin represented Vi’s inate love of the garish and the tinseled, while her love 
for the baby doll, which she used to squeeze in a passionate embrace as she fell 
asleep, was a subconscious yearning for her home and the child which she brought 
into this world. 
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Vivian very soon discovered that one who enters a life of vice in New 
York soon becomes entangled in the tenacious net of gangdom control 
At that time, Samuel Seabury, a high-minded public servant, was investi 
gating the vice racket. Vivian either because she had found herself get¬ 
ting in too deep, or because she wished to “put the finger on" an enemy, 
wrote the above letter to Seabury's committee. 
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Soon after Vivian wrote to the Seabury Committee, she received the threatening 
note reproduced above. 

"Get this dame— 

If you don't keep your moth shut you won't have to. We'll close it for you. 
There are ways of fixing people who talk too much. This the only warning we're 
going to give you. 

You know who— 

M. 



The unscrupulous person or persons who sent the threatening note were not the Tidewater Oil Company. Her body sprawled in q grotesque position, 
joking! At 7 o'clock on the morning of February 27, 1931, Vivian’s corpse was her face a ghastly bloated mad!, she presented a horrifying spectacle to 
found in a thicket in Van Courtlandt Park by Harry Francis, an employee of this early morning stroller in the park. 
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News of the unspeakable crime was smeared across the front pages of news¬ 
papers from coast to coast. In the little town of Audubon, New Jersey, Vivian's 
sixteen-year-old daughter, Benita (below), read of her mother’s horrible fate. 


Francis reported his gruesome discovery to the Police. They summoned 
^the medical examiner who had the body removed to the morgue. It was 
there identified by the fingerprints which had been on file at police 
headquarters since 1923 in connection with vice charges. 



On a bleak February afternoon, Vivian was laid to rest, the first real peace she had known 
in years. The only ones who bent their heads in prayer over her grave were her brother, 
Pierre M. Franklin (holding derby hat) and a few friends. 



The murderer’s rope, a length of clothes-line, was found about the Broadway butterfly’s 
neck. It had been wound three times around her throat and. tightened until it strangled her. 


Benita had read headlines about her mother before. Always they 
had been in connection with vice raids and vice investigations. 
Through the years her mortification had become more and more 
intense. When her mother's career was. climaxed by such a hor¬ 
rible death, the shame became too great to bear. Benita com¬ 
mitted suicide. She was buried the same day as Vivian. Above, 
her lifeless body is placed in an American Legion ambulance. 
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Charles B. McLaughlin, District At¬ 
torney of Bronx County, did his best 
to unravel the mystery. Fifty detec¬ 
tives worked under his direction but 
at the trial most of those eligible for 
the jury developed sudden scruples 
against capital punishment. 


Cassie Clayton testified as to 
Vivian’s life in her small home 
town. She knew Vivian as a sweet 
young wife. How tragically dif¬ 
ferent from the courtesan known 
to the Broadwayites and the vice 
racketeers of New York. 


Vivian claimed that Policeman Andrew 
J. McLaughlin had framed her in her 
first vice conviction. He was in Bermuda 
when she was murdered. His bank ac¬ 
count showed deposits of $38,000. He 
refused to testify at the trial and was 
dropped from the force. 


Helen Dorf, a major witness, said of the 
slain woman, “She was a woman without 
heart, I don’t believe a more vicious 
woman ever existed. No person in this 
world will miss her, and many are glad 
that she is dead.” The sad truth was that 
Vivian deserved this bitter denunciation. 




Pierre Franklin, Vivian's own brother, testi¬ 
fied that she had been a partner of Jack 
“Legs” Diamond in a blackmail racket. 


Vivian's diaries (above) were found in her 
apartment. It was hoped that they might sup¬ 
ply important clues in the case. But, for the 
most part, they contained only lists and de¬ 
scriptions of her men friends, many of whom 
were prominent persons. 


The diaries did indicate, however, that Vivian feared John A. Radeloff, her 
lawyer and confidant. For some unexplained reason she was afraid he might 
take her life. Radeloff (left) and Samuel Cqhen, an ex-burglar, were held on 
$50,000 bail as material witnesses, but were later dismissed. 


Vernan Repez testified concerning quarrels in Hal Doman's apartment, which Vivian 
had referred to in her diaries as “that terrible place”. Her testimony, like that of all 
the other witnesses on this page, led to nothing. But when Harry Schlitten (next page) 
turned state's evidence, the prosecution was able to build up a case. 






VIVIAN GORDON Continued 
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By means of a little strenuous grilling, the police finally persuaded Harry 
Schlitten to talk. He said that on the night of the murder, he hired a Cadillac 
sedan and met Samuel Greenberg. They drove to the Bronx and picked up 
Harry Stein and a woman. He was then told to go to Max’s restaurant. As they 
passed New York University, he heard a scuffle going on in the back seat. Then 

Stein yelled, “She's got me by-- !" After that Schlitten heard an 

"awful choking sound”. He was told to stop the car. Greenberg and Stein, 
according to his testimony, lifted the body out of the car and carried it into 
Van Courtlandt Park. 



The next day, Stein (right) showed Schlitten a picture of John A. Radeloff and 
said, "That is the guy we did it for”. Schlitten said he inferred that had Vivian 
testified before Sgabury, Radeloff would have been ruined. Both Stein and 
Greenberg (left) were indicted for murder. 



Marguerite Norris, Stein's actress sister, testified that Stein had dined and 
danced with her on Broadway the night of the murder. The jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty after two hours. To this day, the murderer of Vivian 
Gordon, whoever it was, has not paid the penalty for his crime. 
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